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Woll Replies to Attack by Soviet Publication 


Communist spokesmen in Moscow have struck a 
“blow at allied unity” and have without warrant in- 
terfered in the internal affairs of the United States 
and of the American labor movement, Matthew Woll 
charged, in New York City, in making a sharp reply 
to a Soviet attack upon American Federation of 
Labor leaders. 


The Soviet attack was contained in an article in 
War and the Working Class, official organ of the 
Soviet government-dominated labor unions. The ar- 
ticle accused A.F.L. leaders of being seekers of per- 
sonal power, and “reactionaries.” 

Union Leaders Singled Out 

Leaders singled out for criticism were William 
Green, president of the A.F.L.; David Dubinsky and 
Isidore Nagler, respectively president and vice-presi- 
dent. of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, and William L. Hutcheson, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Carpenters. John L. 
Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers, is char- 
acterized as a “Fascist” in the article. 

These leaders, according to the Soviet organ, have 
opposed “national and international unity,” have 
prevented united action of A.F.L. and C.1.0., and 
have waged war against the Soviet trade unions. 

The partial text of Woll’s vigorous reply to the 
Soviet publication follows: 

“Unwarranted Interference” 

“The attack by the official Soviet organ, War and 
the Working Class, upon leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor is a blow at Allied unity. It 
constitutes, moreover, an unwarranted interference 
in the internal affairs of the United States and of the 
American labor movement. Its purpose is the old 
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Communist purpose of sowing confusion and dissen- 
sion in the ranks of American labor, and at a time 
when, it would seem, Soviet Russia’s own interests 
demand the closest solidarity in this country. 

“The differences between the American Federation 
of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
which both organizations have sought to ameliorate 
for the sake of the war effort, are none of Moscow’s 
business. : 


A.F.L, Stand Not Secret 


“The A.F.L. and its spokesmen have never made a 
secret of their opposition to communism, its practices 
and policies. But we have not permitted this to stand 
in the way of the fullest possible support of Russia 
and the Russian people in their heroic resistance to 
Nazi aggression. It is a matter of record thet! 
diately after Hitler’s invasion of Ru ; 
can Federation of Labor expressed 9 Pde 
cably in favor of lend-lease to Russ 260 allacks 
against us from Soviet sources will move us to change 
this attitude. 

“We have also refrained scrupulously from inter- 
fering in Russia’s internal affairs. We wish we could 
say the same of Moscow. 

Stalin-Hitler Pact Cited 

“The millions of American workers affiliated with 
the A.F.L. have wrought miracles of production with- 
out which, as Stalin himself admitted at the Teheran 
Conference, victory for the Allies, including Russia, 
would be impossible. 

“At a time when the Communist party in this 
country was sabotaging Russian as well as American 
interests, by staging defense strikes and fighting our 
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reservation the job of preparing for war against the 
Axis powers. That was the period of the Stalin-Hitler 
pact, when the Soviet Government was pursuing a 
policy inimical to the interests of Russia and of the 
anti-Axis cause. 


Position Made Clear 

“As regards the question of organic collaboration 
between the American Federation of Labor and the 
Soviet ‘trade unions’ referred to by War and the 
Working Class, we made it clear last year, when we 
declined to affiliate with the Anglo-Soviet Trade 
Union Committee, that we did so because we felt 
that the ideological and practical differences that 
divide the American and Soviet ‘trade unions’ should 
not be stressed at this time as they would inevitably 
2 stressed if we were to enter into a formal 
48D p with the Soviet ‘trade unions,’ which are 

unions at all but instruments of a totali- 
tarian state. 
Two Unrelated Problems 

“Military collaboration with Soviet Russia does not 
require the A.F.L. to collaborate in Soviet policy as 
it affects problems of domestic trade union organiza- 
tion or practice. It does not require that we abandon 
our trade union principles and jeopardize the security 
and integrity of our labor movement to help promote 
the Communist conception of social and labor organ- 
ization. 

“We had hoped that this matter would not be per- 
mitted to become the subject of disruptive contro- 
versy at this critical time. It is a pity that Moscow 
insists upon pursuing the discussion and slandering, 
in the traditional Communist manner, the leaders of 


defense program, the A.F.L. was supporting without | millions of American workers.” 


Robert Watt, on Government's Handling of Labor Disp 


“Utter confusion” in government handling of labor 
disputes was charged in Washington last week by 
Robert Watt, an American Federation of Labor rep- 
resentative on the War Labor Board since its creation 
two years ago and before that a member of its pre- 
decessor, the National Defense Mediation Board. 
He also is a former secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Federation of Labor, which body he represented 
at the A.F.L. convention held in San Francisco in 
1934. 

j “Cause of Strikes” 


“The confusion is undoubtedly a substantial factor 
in causing dissatisfaction, unrest and occasional strikes 
or lookouts,” Watt declared. 

“When labor gave its no-strike pledge,” he con- 
tinued, “it did so on the promise of a tripartite tri- 
bunal for settlement of grievances and disputes. The 
War Labor Board was accordingly established. When 
the ‘hold-the-line’ policy was established to curb 
inflation the W.L.B. was made responsible for con- 
trolling wages. But in neither field has the board been 
given full authority. 

Calls for Good Faith 

“A reasonably satisfactory handling of disputes 
could be expected if employers would deal in good 
faith with labor unions. But the employer in too 
many cases employs a ‘labor expert’ who considers 
his job that of outmaneuvering the union. Delays and 
technigalities become his stock in trade too often, 
and the man who wants to use them finds he is 
aided by government procedure and the conflicts be- 
tWeen agencies. 

‘A union seeking contractual relations usually has 


to deal with the exhausting, slow, legalistic, business- 
as-usual routine of the National Labor Relations 
Board. Then when bargaining is attempted the union 
frequently finds that the employer insists he must 
check with the uniformed labor relations ‘experts’ 
of the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, etc. The 
War Production Board is often added for good mea- 
sure, and in some cases the conciliation or mediation 
services of state agencies. 
Merry-Go-Round Rolls On 

“About the time when patience is exhausted the 
U.S. Conciliation Service is called in. The concilia- 
tor can settle the cases only by argument and _ per- 
suasion, and he does settle a lot of them that way. 

“After conciliation more time is used in certifica- 
tion of the dispute by the Secretary of Labor to the 
War Labor Board. If the case is accepted by the 


A.F.L. Council Meeting 


The executive council of the American Federation 
of Labor will hold its regular mid-winter meeting at 
Miami, beginning a week from next Monday, January 
17. The sessions of the council usually require a 
period of two weeks. 


Sea ee e 
ADOPT PLANT TRAINING 

Year-end inventories show 3300 additional plants 
have adopted apprenticeship and short-term. train- 
ing programms in the twelve months ending last No- 
vember, it is announced. These plants are in addi- 
tion to the 28,000 establishments which had programs 
in operation prior to November, 1942. 
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board, it must then go to the regional board or to a 
commission or panel. When such a body reaches a 
decision appeals are in order—and the flood of appeals 
confronting the War Labor Board prevents speedy 
action, especially if a wage issue, which must go to 
the Wage Stabilization Division, is involved. 

“If the order or decision is finally established by 
W.L.B., the case is still faced by another time-con- 
suming obstacle if the wage issue involves any pos- 
sible petition of the employer to the Office of Price 
Administration for price relief. 

Subject to One-Man Veto 

“No matter how many months have been used, 
nor how many earnest officials, representing the pub- 
lic, management and labor, have wrestled with the 
case to reach an equitable judgment, the case is still 
subject to veto or revision by the one-man boss of 
wage stabilization whose authority closely resembles 
the systems we are fighting against. Despite all the 
democratic processes that have been used the de- 
cision is still subject to the dictum of one man. 

Cites Railroads Case 

“The “ft the non-operating railroad unions, 
with Wiese. -) War Labor Board had nothing to do, 
but which during more than a year went through all 
the processes provided for such ma ers by the Rail- 
way Labor Act, was a classic example of such an un- 
fortunate and undemocratic finale.” 

“If the country wants to reduce unrest and labor 
disputes,” Mr. Watt recommended, “it ought to set 
up a clear, simple, straightforward tripartite labor- 
relations agency working under one set of rules ad- 
ministered by one policy-making board.” 


Two 


LANOR CLARION 


Senate Committee Submits Report on Activities by 
Anti-Union Groups in Los Angeles and San Francisco 


The Senate civil liberties committee charged that 
organized employers have deliberately attempted to 
sabotage collective bargaining in Los Angeles and 
have unduly interfered with it in San Francisco. 


The charges were contained in the sixth and seventh 
sections of a report by the committee to the Senate 
on extensive investigations into West Coast condi- 
tions over the last decade. The committee is com- 
posed of Senators Robert M. LaFollette and Elbert 
D. Thomas. The A.F.L. News Service briefly sum- 
marizes these sections of the committee report as 
follows: 

Attempt Sabotage of National Policy 

In Los Angeles the committee found that “the 
most influential business and financial interests have 
deliberately attempted to sabotage the national labor 
policy of collective bargaining as expressed in the 
National Labor Relations Act.” The report added: 

“Despite the enactment of that law and its de- 
clared constitutionality by the United States Supreme 
Court, these business and industrial leaders deter- 
mined to nullify it not only by negative but also by 
positive action. Pursuant to this determination, they 
engaged in a series of organized conspiracies to de- 
stroy labor’s civil liberties. They sought to prevent 
bona fide collective bargaining from obtaining a 
strong foothold in the urban community of Los An- 
geles and its tributary business and agricultural areas. 

Some of the Methods Used 

“To carry out their conspiracy, they set up various 
employers’ associations and auxiliary groups of wo- 
men, consumers, agriculturists, and even employees. 
They lavishly financed these organizations and for 
the most part supplied them with a type of profes- 
sional personnel that by reason of their background 
was wholly out of sympathy with trade-unionism. 
They concluded alliances with the local press, local 
police, local law-enforcement officials, and local busi- 
ness organizations. Behind their illegal and anti-social 
policy they concentrated economic and political power 
that defied any local application of the law and cus- 
tom of the nation.” 

Another significant aspect of the conclusions of the 
committee report was the determination, based upon 
the record, that the anti-labor activities of the organ- 
ized employers were backed and sponsored by other 
groups in the city such as the banking and financial 
groups, certain leaders of the local press, and, until 
recently, many of the public officials. In this con- 
nection the committee observed: 
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“This made the situation peculiarly difficult. for 
irade-unions and for those public officials whose 
duty it was to protect the rights of labor. The very 
spectacle of a local chamber of commerce, compris- 
ing the sum total of the business influence in the 
community, actually dictating and stimulating the 
development of tactic after tactic to defeat the na- 
tional labor policy, made anything but the strongest. 
measures protective of labor’s civil rights seem futile. 
The creation and maintenance of this policy of anti- 
unionism in Los Angeles for magnitude and versatil- 
ity of the effort far surpasses anything the committee 
has previously encountered in its four-year inquiry.” 


Dominating Forces 


The committee noted that the city of Los Angeles, 
famed during the 1930’s as a stronghold of anti-union 
industry, presented in its most. intense form the prob- 
lems which are prevalent in other urban and indus- 
trial areas, where influential forces dominating the 
entire community refused to accept the national 
labor policy. In its final statement on the importance 
of this issue, the committee report stated: 

“Los Angeles is but a symbol of many other areas 
in various parts of the nation where the exercise of 
labor’s rights and the practice of collective bargain- 
ing are met with hostility of an organized ‘commu- 
nity’ character, engendered by strong industrial or 
agricultural groups.” 


Report on San Francisco 

The report on San Francisco disclosed a transition 
from an organized employer policy of outright and 
open antagonism to collective bargaining to one in 
which organized industry avowedly accepted the pro- 
cedures of collective bargaining but sought to nullify 
them. Despite the fact that collective bargaining 
substantially became the operating basis for em- 
ployer-employee relationships in San Francisco in the 
latter half of the last decade, the committee noted: 

“The collective-bargaining rights of large and im- 
portant elements of labor in San Francisco, although 
recognized in collective agreements even before the 
passage of the National Labor Relations Act, have 
been persistently subjected to a variety of undue 
interferences stemming from organized employer in- 
fluence. The practice of industrial democracy in San 
Francisco, seemingly accepted in the years from 1935 
to 1940, was a dangerous one, full of peril to labor’s 
rights. 


“Harsh and Evil Devices” 


“Harsh and evil devices, properly and obviously 
catalogued as oppressive labor practices and violative 
of human rights and decency, were blended with more 
subtle techniques to create one vast repertoire of anti- 
unionism. 

“Unified action by employers, seeming to accept 
collective bargaining, became allied to forces that. 
sought to destroy or nullify the rights of labor. Un- 
fair ‘pressure tactics’ in the bargaining process occa- 
sionally rendered those rights of dubious value. ‘Un- 
due interferences’ appeared which are more difficult 
to hold up for public condemnation than the use of 
labor espionage or professional strike breakers. Even 
the acceptance of the forms of collective bargaining 
concealed efforts to thwart and weaken its desired 
economic and social purposes.” 
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Review of Price Control 


By O.P.A. Administrator 


A year ago the prices on meat were higher than 
they are today. Round steak was 3 cents a pound 
higher; pork chops were 5% cents higher; lamb chops 
2 cents, and leg of lamb 1% cents higher. O.P.A. Ad- 
ministrator Chester Bowles recalled these prices in a 
radio address reviewing the effort to hold the cost of 
living in line during the past year. 

“As a matter of fact,” he went on, “meat prices 
continued to rise gradually throughout the winter 
and into the spring of 1943. That rise was finally 
stopped last May. In the following two months, with 
the help of a food subsidy, we were able to reduce 
the price of meat. anywhere from 2 to 6 cents a 
pound.” 

Fruit and Vegetables 


Bowles next examined fruit and vegetables. A year 
ago almost none of them was under price control. 
As a result, prices rose steadily until by May they 
had risen by 36 per cent. Today practically all fruit 
and vegetables are under price control, “and we are 
making steady progress in putting these prices in 
tight. dollars-and-cents terms, community by commu- 
nity.” The price of apples, he cited, has come down 
on the average 5 cents a pound; cabbage 4 cents; 
lettuce 4 cents. “By next May,” he added, “this will 
mean a very great difference in your food budget in 
comparison to the food prices you paid last May.” 

Bowles went through the prices of canned goods, 
cereals, rent, clothing and furniture. The overall cost 
of living, however, stood 3% per cent higher in No- 
vember than it did a year ago, but the entire increase 
took place in the first four months of the year. 

Future of the Program 

Bringing up the question: To what extent will 
O.P.A. be able to continue to “hold” the cost of 
living during 1944?, he answered: “That’s one ques- 
tion I simply cannot answer until Congress decides 
whether or not we will be authorized to continue our 
present price control program. If Congress decides 
against the use of food subsdies, food prices are going 
up. There's no question about that. However, let’s 
hope that. Congress grants us the money with which 
to hold the cost of living in line. Can we make the 
present prices stick? The answer, in my opinion, is 
‘Yes.’ ” , 

Bowles, however, qualified the statement by say- 
ing that living costs can be controlled if wages re- 
main at their present level and a greater understand- 
ing is developed that. compliance with O.P.A. ceilings 
1s A community responsibility. 


Strikers Get Jobless Benefits 


The Rhode Island Unemployment Compensation 
Board has decided to pay unemployment compensa- 
tion claims of 800 workers at the Bourne mill, in 
Tiverton, closed by the Falls River, Mass., textile 
strike. 


Mortimer W. Newton, chairman of the board, said 
not only those forced out of work involuntarily by 
the strike will get unemployment compensation, but. 
also those craft union members who struck. He said 
the board had found the strikers had “good cause” 
to quit their jobs and were, therefore, entitled to job- 
less compensation payments. 

pee eee 
NAMED W.L.B. ALTERNATE 

Announcement was made this week of the appoint- 
ment by the President of Lloyd K. Garrison, genera! 
council of the War Labor Board, as the board’s firs! 
alternate public member. ‘ 
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Anti-Union Employers in Vallejo Unsuccessful in 
Evading Closed Shop Provision with Retail Clerks 


Once again the attempt of an anti-union employer 
to evade the closed shop provision in the collective 
bargaining agreement reached with his employees 

has failed, and his employees may resume the picket- 
ing to which they were forced to resort to make him 
live up to his contract with them. 

Falling back on the hoary and discredited maneu- 
ver of using non-union employees against union em- 
ployees, the Vallejo Employers’ Association obtained, 
by means of a complaint filed by two non-union 
clerks, a temporary restraining order to halt picket- 
ing by the Vallejo Retail Clerks’ Union. The State 
Federation of Labor attorney succeeded, however, in 
having this order set aside. 

This is the latest clash that: has marked the long- 
drawn-out controversy between the Vallejo Retail 
Clerks and the Employers’ Association. Despite the 
fact that a contract. was finally consummated between 
the two, after it became necessary to enter into 
arbitration proceedings, the employers have shown 


no sign of willingness to respect the agreement. Ac- 
cording to report, new attorneys for the non-union 
clerks in this case will renew the effort to make the 
closed shop provision in the contract inoperative. 

This provision requires all non-union clerks to affili- 
ate with the union within thirty days. The employer 
paid no attention to the provision, or at least it 
was not carried out, and the union was finally 
forced to install a picket line. The complaint filed by 
the non-union clerks, which resulted in the temporary 
restraining order, was almost identical with the one 
that was held insufficient by the Supreme Court in 
the famous Howard Automobile case. 

Two or three days after the restraining order had 
been set aside and the picketing resumed, a motion 
came up to renew this order by setting aside the 
order vacating it. Argument consumed a full half-day, 
at the end of which the judge refused to renew it, and 
expressed his opinion that the complaint was entirely 
insufficient. ; 


Keenan to Direct In-Plant 
Feeding Program of W.P.B. 


War Production Director Donald Nelson has au- 
thorized W.P.B. Vice-Chairman Joseph D. Keenan 
(a former official of the Chicago Federation of La- 
bor) in co-operation with W.P.B. industry divisions, 
to determine the need for industrial feeding in indi- 
vidual war plants and to certify the degree of urgency 
in each plant. 

Local unions which are in a position to know of 
specific cases where in-plant feeding facilities for 
workers are inadequate should communicate at once 
with Mr. Keenan. 

President Roosevelt directed the War and Navy 
departments and the Maritime Commission to set 
aside adequate funds for the in-plant feeding of 
workers in war industries. 

At the same time, Director Nelson urged manage- 
ment to establish facilities where war workers can be 
supphed with nutritious food. “I call on manage- 
ments of war industries,” he said, “to provide or im- 
prove in-plant feeding facilities if adequate provision 
does not already exist to. care for the needs of their 
workers.” 


—s +. es 
Establishes Award for Apprentices 

This new year will have not only its “Man of the 
Year,” its “Miss America,” its “Most Valuable Play- 
er” in this or that sport, but it will also have its 
“Apprentice of the Year,” at least as far as the elec- 
trical craft in New York City is concerned. 

A. Lincoln Bush, president of both the city and 
state electrical contractors’ associations, has an- 
nounced establishment of a fund from which will be 
presented annually, starting with 1944, the sum of 
$100 to the outstanding graduate of the apprentice 
training course maintained by the New York City 
Electrical Contractors’ Association and New York 
City Local No. 3, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers. 

Ce ee 
OH, WHAT A HOWL! 

We wonder what the so-called “farm bloc,” which 
has introduced crack down legislation against labor 
unions, would say if city wage earners would decide 
to buy margarine in preference to butter—Deluth 
Labor World. 
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State Court Upholds Order 
e e e e 
Discharging Non-Unionists 

In a decision of great importance to New England 
labor and industry, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court has upheld the closed shop and the right of 
unions to force discharge of non-union workers. 

The ruling was on a suit brought in behalf of 
nineteen women employed by Nashawena Mills Inc., 
at New Bedford, where there is a closed shop con- 
tract. They had refused to join the union after vot- 
ing against the union in an N.L.R.B. election. 

In the suit they sought to have the closed shop 
ruled invalid and the company restrained from en- 
forcing it. The lower courts refused to grant a re- 
straining order and the full bench of the Supreme 
Court indorsed this action. 

“It would be strange indeed,” said the court's de- 
cision, “if an employer who is required to enter into 
negotiations for a contract with a designated union 
would not be able to enforce the contract. because 
he agreed with the union to conduct a closed shop. 
To set aside a contract on this basis would be con- 
trary to the public policy of the nation and of the 
commonwealth,” 


Labor Council Meeting 
Following a recess of two weeks, due to the Christ- 
mas and New Year holidays, the San Francisco Labor 
Council will resume its regular sessions tonight (Fri- 
day). 
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Reported Cabinet Changes 


A press dispatch from Washington this week, re- 
porting on what were designated as “whisperings” in 
the national capital, told of rumored changes in the 
Cabinet. One of the “whispers” was that Secretary of 
War Stimson will retire and then be offered the post 
of Ambassador to Britain, and in the event that came 
about the present ambassador, John G. Winant, will 
be brought home and made Secretary of Labor, re- 
placing Madame Perkins, who will be given a social 
service post in the international post-war field. 
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Will Consult with Unions 
On Labor Utilization Plans 


Organized labor as well as management will be 
consulted by the War Manpower Commission in its 
formulation of recommendations for the more effec- 
tive utilization of workers, Chairman Paul V. McNutt 
has announced. He pointed out, however, that the 
ultimate decision rests with the responsible adminis- 
trative officials. 

McNutt said that, in accordance with this poliey, 
the more than 600 consultants and occupational an- 
alysts of the Bureau of Manpower Utilization would, 
in the future, propose no plans for better utilization 
of plant forces until the views of the unions involved 
had been obtained. The same procedure will be fol- 
lowed in considering recommendations for the ex- 
tension of, or the exemptions from, the minimum 
wartime work-week. 

Labor's Interest Stressed 

“Our unions once were largely bargaining agencies 
seeking higher pay and better working conditions for 
their members,” McNutt said. “In recent years in- 
creasing numbers have taken other forward steps in 
behalf of labor. They have set up committees and 
have trained experts to work toward better utilization 
of the skills of workers, and in co-operation with 
management and Government can help us reach our 
objective of every man on the right job and using 
his highest skill in the war effort.” 

Equal Representation 

The new instructions emphasize the vital interest 
labor has in such changes and the valuable assistance 
it can give the bureau’s representatives in formulat- 
ing their recommendations. They state that where 
W.M.C. appoints special regional, state, area and 
industry committees, including industry representa- 
tives to provide and make recommendations on ex- 
tension and exceptions under 48-hour regulation, the 
representation given to the union, or unions where 
such exist, shall be equal to that given to industry. 

It. was pointed out that in the order applying the 
48-hour week to the iron and steel industry, provision 
was made for consultation with representatives of 
labor and that management in many steel plants has 
come to regard labor’s participation as normal and 
helpful. 


o- 

According to the Wall Street Journal workers have’ 
produced so much war material they have worked 
themselves onto the street. 
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Was National Unity Advanced? 


An Associated Press dispatch from Washington on 
December 31 stated, in part, as follows (emphasizing 
of the words being ours): 

“A personage high in the councils of the United 
States and United Nations tonight called the threats 
of railway and steel strikes a ‘great tragedy,’ assert- 
ing they provided fuel for the Axis propaganda mill 
and thus may have delayed revolts in Germany and 
occupied lands this winter—revolts which could spell 
swift collapse for the Nazis. * * * ' 

“The high source, withholding use of his name, 
told reporters at a conference that German propa- 
gandists are telling subject peoples everywhere in 
Europe that chaos reigns in the United States; that 


the Army has been forced to take over the railroads. 
* kx 


“As a result, it was added, the subjugated countries 
are reported hesitating again to start the wild resist- 
ance which was counted on as a major factor in 
the overthrow of German domination outside the 
Reich. 

“The source who described asserted German propa- 
ganda based on the strike threats said the effect on 
European peoples is such that a revolt there may be 
seriously delayed. 

“This means, it was said, that the war could be 
extended months longer and that the Allies still may 
have to fight through the summer at a cost of scores 
of thousands of casualties before Germany can be 
brought to her knees.” 

The omitted portions of the dispatch pertained 
principally to statements made by labor officials 
when they learned of the story which had been told 
by the “high personage,” and to subjects previously 
used by the Germans in their propaganda. 

It will be noted in the above quoted paragraphs 
there is hardly a positive statement, and that the 
“source” was anonymous. 

One’s first thoughts would be: Why so much se- 
crecy and mystery? Did the potential “revolt” hinge 
on so slender a thread that a “strike” (which never 
occurred) caused it to collapse, and what would have 
been or will be its value with such a flimsy founda- 
tion? Were labor officials informed of the immediate 
situation, so far as the “revolt” was concerned, at 
the time they were confering with the President and 
others in an attempt to bring about a settlement of 
the wage controversy? 

In reference to the latter, one paragraph of the 
news dispatch stated: “The question of whether the 
strategic situation had been so presented to railway 
and steel union leaders prior to the current develop- 
ments in their fields, brought the reply that it was 
not clear that such a point had been made.” 

No American Federation of Labor organizations 
were involved in any of the immediate actual or 
threatened strikes—coal, railway, steel. But that has 
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nothing to do with the case. It is conceivable that an 
A.F.L. unit might have been placed in that position, 
and thus been subject to the criticism which the 
news story produced in some quarters. Incidentally, 
this criticism, such as it} was, came from the exact 
that anyone could anticipate, viz., those 
who have been notorious in maintaining an anti-union 
attitude on all matters. Among other classes of citi- 
zens the “story” from the anonymous “high” source 
hasn’t. “gone over” so well. They want more informa- 
tion, and have so expressed themselves. 


sources 


It is easily believed the Germans may have used 
the propaganda as alleged—they are desperate and 
grasp at straws. If we are to believe some of the 
reported stories pertaining to that subject they have 
already used propaganda which was more ridiculous. 
But the question always has been: What did it ac- 
complish in actual results? The German people as a 
class, and those of the conquered nations, are not 
total ignoramuses or illiterates. (This fact, by the 
way, is one which some of the propagandists, at- 
tempting to carry on with the people of our own 
United States, fail to realize. They forget, apparently, 
that there have been public schools in this country 
for many years, and that the general run of people 
have a certain degree of common sense.) 


But above all we are very curious to find out 
whether anyone in authoritative position in the 
xovernment informed any labor officials, equally auth 
oritative in their own fields, of the serious situation 
pertaining to the anticipated “revolt” in Europe— 
and if not, why not? 

Could not Green, Meany, Woll, Tobin, Frey, 
Brown, Whitney, Robertson, Murrhy — numerous 
others could be named—have been called into con- 
ference on the situation Does anyone dare doubt 
their patriotism, or that they would have exerted 
every known means to prevent hindering the Gov- 
ernment’s strategic plans affecting a “revolt,” had 
they been notified? They have been called on for 
aid in numerous other matters. If the President can 
hold weekly conferences with some 100 or more news 
providing them information on various 
matters which the remainder of the citizens may not 
have access to, could not a half-dozen labor officials 
be entrusted with helping to stave off the “collapse” 
of a “revolt” so vital to the nation’s welfare? Also, 
are there not thousands of union members through- 
out the nation, working on war production of various 
kinds which has been kept secret? 


reporters, 


It may be remarked, in passing, that organized 
labor will take full and complete responsibility for 
any blunders it. commits at any time. But it will not 
take responsibility for blunders which conceivably 
may have been committed by someone else and who 
prepares the way in advance to shift the blame when 
the blunder is finally exposed. 

President Green of the A.F.L. and other ranking 
labor officials have made statements in reference to 
the charges leveled against unions, as affecting the 
“revolt,” but the complete text of these statements 
is not immediately available, only portions thereof 
having appeared in the daily press. 

Meanwhile, Germany and her Axis partners are 
due for a whipping by the Allied Nations, and or- 
ganized labor will continue to work to that end. 
And if its membership is to be compelled to fight 
the foreign enemy with one hand, and to use the 
other in defending at home its rights, its patriotism 
and its good name—well, it can do that, too. How- 
ever, the interests of the nation at. this time can best 
be conserved by attempting to maintain unity among 
the people, and not by leveling indefinite and anony- 
mous charges at any group. 

——_—_—_—_+ 


The Draper Corporation, East Spartanburg, S. C., 
has been ordered to cease and desist from discourag- 
ing membership in the International Molders and 
Foundry Workers Union. 

~———— 

Be a stockholder in Freedom. Buy War Bonds and 

Stamps. 
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Davis Says Labor Fears 
End of Inflation Control 


Fear that, in proposed legislation to prohibit. use 
of subsidies, Congress was about to depart from its 
anti-inflationary position was expressed by W.L.B. 
Chairman William H. Davis in a letter to Senator 
Robert F. Wagner ‘of New York, chairman of the 
Senate banking and currency committee. 

Recalling that. Congress, despite pleadings of pow- 
erful groups, had directed all prices, including prices 
of labor, stabilized as of September 15, 1942, Davis 
pointed out that the W.L.B., in good faith, had held 
wages nearly stable, on the assumption that other 
prices also would be stabilized. Any change, Davis 
stated, would “disastrously affect the daily life of 
every American” by removing the tragic race between 
wages and prices. 

Factory Wage Rate Increases 


“In the twelve months from September, 1942, to 
September, 1943, increases in the wage rates of fac- 
tory workers approved by the War Labor Board 
amounted to only 1.2 cents per hour, or approximately 
16 per cent,” said Davis. “The forward surge of 
wage rates which had resulted almost automatically 
from the tremendous expansion of war production 
was stopped practically dead in its tracks. This is the 
first time the American wage earners and salaried 
workers have ever attempted such self-discipline. 

“Many wage and salary earners have, of course, 
been able to offset increases in the prices of things 
they buy by working longer hours or shifting from 
low-paid consumer goods industries to higher-paid 
war industries. Higher production under incentive 
and piece-work plans and promotions as higher skills 
have been developed by individuals have also con- 
tributed to increase the earnings of factory workers. 
Together all these factors have raised the gross aver- 
age hourly earnings of factory workers, during the 
eleven months following the Anti-Inflation Act, by 
7.2 cents, or 8.1 per cent. 


Proper Wage Stabiliation 

“Tt is not this 8.1 per cent increase in gross aver- 
age earnings, but the 1.6 per cent increase in hourly 
wage rates which is the proper measure of wage sta- 
bilization. For the purpose of Congress was, wisely, 
to stabilize the price of labor, not total earnings. 

“Although the W.L.B. has firmly adhered to the 
wage stabilization policy laid down by Congress, 
there is now a growing fear that the Congress is go- 
ing to abandon its defense of the cost of living. This 
fear is the real meaning of the recent wave of de- 
mands for wage increases in our basic industries. 

“The Congress can restore confidence by reaffirming 
the position it took a little more than a year ago 
when it decided to serve the self-interest of all of us 
by placing a curb on the selfish interests of any one 
of us.” 

sestoss +o 


Life With Uncle 
(From the ''Trades Unionist,'' Washington, D. C.) 

Corrugated cartons won a headline when the War 
Labor Board decided an employer could not pay 
drivers a nickel for each carton they returned to the 
store after delivering merchandise in them. W.L.B. 
said it constitutes a wage increase. 

Cartons are hard to find, and the storekeeper prob- 
ably figured he was not only saving himself a nickel 
and increasing the earnings of his drivers but also 
helping the Government to conserve paper. Which 
he was. 

So now the same drivers or others can collect the 
same cartons and sell ’em to some one who will resell 
them to someone else, and they’ll probably get back 
to his empleyer for ten times the price of a nickel. 

Such transactions as this are no longer peculiar in 
wartime Washington, but it’s certainly the height oi 
something. Perhaps foolishness. 

—————_—___¢ 


“As every thread of gold is valuable, so is every 
moment of time.”—J. Mason. 
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Union Movement As An 
Expression of Great Ideal 


The birth of Jesus Christ marked the “beginning 
of the abolition of slavery,” Victory A. Olander, sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, declared in presenting a Christmas crib, the 
gift of the building trades and other A.F.L. unions, 
to the city of Chicago. 

The crib, life-sized, was called “Harbor of Peace” 
and was placed on display outdoors at the Congress 
Street plaza, facing Michigan boulevard. It portrayed 
the Nativity scene, and was the largest ever to be 
built. Accepting it for the city was Mayor Edward 
J. Kelly. 

Fight for Freedom, Centuries Old 

“The pages of history,” Olander stated in making 
the presentation, “give ample evidence that in all 
ages and all climes men of all faiths have struggled 
for the attainment of human freedom. Nineteen cen- 
turies ago, when the event took place which we now 
celebrate, society was essentially autocratic. Slavery 
or serfdom, in one form or another, was the prevailing 
condition of labor. Religious freedom was practically 
unknown, political freedom was merely a dream. 


“Into the world, as it was then, came the child of 
the Christmas crib—the Carpenter of Nazareth— 
proclaiming the equality of men, teaching that all 
men are the children of one loving Deity. It was the 
doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man! 

Growth of New Concept 

“The new concept—the democratic ideal of equal- 
ity—entered upon the religious field. The ideal of 
brotherhood impressed itself upon the thought of 
men until it became an accepted standard in the 
religious life of our people. Centuries passed in that 
struggle. 

“The concept of brotherhood—equality—as the 
right relationship between all men then entered the 
political field. Another struggle of centuries followed. 
Again slowly, painfully, but steadily and surely, the 
great ideal of human equality established itself, In 
our own great republic today, the ballot—the vote— 
is of exactly equal value whether cast by the richest 
and most powerful of men or by the poorest and hum- 
blest of women! The ideal of men as brothers pressed 
onward.” 

After stating that “industry and commerce feel 
the irresistible pressure of mankind’s great longing 
for equality, which is attainable only through free- 
dom, the only road to happiness,” Olander declared: 


Expression of Great Ideal 

“The trade unions, in which men combine for 
mutual aid and to secure improved conditions of 
life and labor, are an expression of the great ideal 
of brotherhood which seeks to raise all mankind to 
a higher, a better and a finer life. The man who joins 
in union with his fellows in an effort to make life 
better and happier for himself, his comrades and 
their wives and children, is giving expression to the 
great prayer, ‘Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven,’ 

“Human equality—the Brotherhood of Man—the 
full measure of freedom—will be reached only when 
the evil of poverty is abolished. They who honestly 
and earnestly fight against that evil, strike at hell 
itself, and are surely living the right life. The trade 
unionist stands for real equality—for the good life 
for everybody, for a true Brotherhood of Man. That 
is the goal toward which our labor movement is 
striving.” 

America Travels Freedom’s Road 

“In the Declaration of Independence,” Olander set 
forth, “our forefathers wrote the preamble to our 
Bill of Rights: ‘All men are created equal.’ Thus 
they gave clear expression of the ideal exemplified 
here. The people of America then proceeded to insert 
t definite summary of rights info the Constitution 
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More About Current “Patriotic” Profits 


The calamity howls of America’s big corporations 
have pierced the ear-drums of their stooges in both 
branches of Congress, so they can’t hear consume\ 
requests for adequate price controls. The Nationa 
City Bank bulletin for November should impvove 
congressional hearing. 


No. of 
Cos. Industrial Groups 
7 Baan oes eee ne ene or ane ee, eae 
16 


10 Textiles and apparel 
12 Paper products 
25 Chemicals, drugs, etc... 
15 Petroleum products ...... 
11 Stone, clay and glas 
23 Iron and steel............. 
8 Electrical equipment .. 
18 Machinery 
15 Autos and equipment 


8 Railway equipment ...... 

36 Metal products—other 

20 Miscellaneous manufacturing 
224 Tota MANUFACTURING 


31 Mining and quarrying 
12 Trade (wholesale and retail). 
8 Service and construction 


275 ToraL 


For the same period, net income of twenty-five 
leading public utility systems, after taxes, was $97,- 
860,000—an increase of $10,641,000, or 12 per cent. 

Of the industrial groups, only 7—a little over one- 
third—reported an average annual rate of return of 


- 


The net income, after taxes, of 275 leading cor- 
porations, for the first nine months of 1943, was 
$779,000,000, or $90,000,000 (13 per cent) more than 
in this period in 1942. These net incomes were dis- 
tributed among eighteen industrial groups, as shown 
in the following table: 


Net Per Annual Rate 
Income Cent of Return 
1943 Change Per Cent, 1948 
$ 15,151 18.8 95 
44,071 114 126 
7,754 3.7 93 
8,834 5.0 65 
122,001 8.5 10.9 
114,329 21.3 8.2 
16,857 14.9 69 
131,351 0.7 5.4 
45,017 19.0 13.6 
24,552 14.9 14.1 
125,060 28.5 126 
11,774 8.1 83 
53,063 25 88 
20,196 31.4 10.2 
$740,010 12.6 89 
SEOIZr) ee 79 
18,886 49.5 10.3 
5,661 16.7 63 
$799,169 12.7 88 


less than about 9 per cent, while the same number, 
7, reported an average of over 10 per cent. 

The 12.6 per cent return of the sixteen food proces- 
sors or distributors of foods (other than bakeries) 
indicates they “haven’t done so bad.” 


itself. The American Bill of Rights now includes not 
only the first 10 amendments, but also the 13th, 14th, 
15th, and 19th amendments. It is the greatest declara- 
tion ever conceived by man.” 

“The world is now aflame with war,” the speaker 
said in concluding his address. “What is it that we 
fight for? Surely it is for a peace in which equality, 
freedom and justice prevail. We in America point the 
way. It is the road we ourselves travel.” 


Union Airline Pilots’ Aid in Alaska 


America’s victory in the Aleutian Islands might 
never have been achieved without the brilliant serv- 
ices of commercial airline pilots, who are members of 
the A.F.L. Airline Pilots’ Association, the Office of 
War Information has revealed. 

This hitherto secret. chapter of the war tells an in- 
spiring story of courage and daring by the pilots who 
flew planes, troops and military equipment in all 
weathers to Alaska and Dutch Harbor when the Japs 
opened the attack on the Aleutian Islands, 

Retaking of the islands from the Japs would “have 
been postponed for months, according to naval offi- 
cers, if air transport had not been able to fly men 
and cargo quickly and in great quantity,” the O.W1. 
statement said. 

Although the nation’s eighteen domestic and three 
international airlines have given half their planes 
and one-third of their men to the armed forces, they 
nre carrying more than twice as much eargo as before 
the war and nearly twice as much mail, and they 
transport only about 25 per cent fewer passengers, 
O.W.T. said. 
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HAND GRENADE SAFETY MEASURES 

General Electric engineers have devised an auto- 
matic N-ray machine, now in use, to help prevent 
premature explosion of hand grenades. The machine, 
described as the first of its kind in this county, 
determines accurately whether a hand grenade fuse 
has the proper amount of powder essential to time- 
ly operation, 


Scores "Stock Argument" 
On Section Competition 


“Exploitation of workers in any industry or region 
should not be permitted in the name of competition,” 
Wayne L. Morse, W.L.B. public member said in an 
opinion on an appealed order of its West Coast Lum- 
ber Commission in a case involving three match 
companies. 

Morse said that there was “too great a tendency 
upon the part of some employers to hide behind the 
stock argument that they can’t pay prevailing wages 
because their competitors in other sections of the 
country have the advantage of lower wage rates. In 
most cases in which such an argument is advanced, 
a careful analysis usually reveals that the argument 
is without merit because of other competitive fac- 
tors in favor of the employer making such a claim. 

The board’s decision involves the Universal Match 
Corp., the Ohio Match Co., and the Diamond Match 
Co., all of Spokane, Wash. The workers are repre- 
sented by the Northwestern Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, Spokane District Council of Lum- 
ber and Sawmill Workers, Millmen’s Local Union No. 
1716, affiliated with the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America (A.F.L.). 

The West Coast Lumber Commission ordered the 
three companies to grant a 10-cent-per-hour general 
increase and to establish a 75-cent-per-hour minimum 
wage for both men and women workers. The board 
upheld the general increase but modified the 75-cent 
minimum for women workers where there had al- 
ways been a “historic differential” in the quality 
and quantity of the job output. 

—- — 


TRUCK FARMERS’ RETURNS 
California’s vegetable and melon crops during 1943 
‘: ought growers and shippers $218,912,000, an increase 
ot $58,114,000 over 1942 returns. This, said the De- 
partment of Agriculture, was despite the fact there 
were 514,000 acres of vegetable crops harvested for 
1943 as against 564,000 acres in 1942 
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A.F.L. Scores Victory in International Labor Field 
When |.L.O. Decides to Hold Conference in America 


The American Federation of Labor won a signifi- 
cant victory in the field of international labor when, 
at its request, the International Labor Organization 
decided to hold its next international labor conference 
in America. 

The place will be Philadelphia and the opening date 
April 20, Robert J. Watt, the A.F.L.’s international 
labor representative, announced after a session of 
the I.L.0.’s governing body. Watt flew to London 
from Washington to press the A.F.L.’s request. 

Support from British Official 

Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden put the British 
Government on record as supporting the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization as the body best suited to 
handle that field in the post-war reconstruction plans 
of the United Nations. 

The approval of the United States was clearly im- 
plied by the presence .of its Ambassador, John G. 
Winant, at the final session of the 1.L.0. governing 
body, and the fact that Dr. Goodrich, American Govy- 
ernment delegate, was chairman. 

The A.F.L. News Service states that Eden put into 
words what many observers had suspected, namely, 
that the British authorities wished to do all in their 
power to recognize the I.L.0. as an important factor 
in international relations. 

Left-Wing Checkmated 

Thus efforts of left-wing groups to switch determi- 
nation of post-war labor programs to a_ so-called 
“world” conference of labor to be held in London 
next June were checkmated. 

“T hope,” Secretary Eden said, “to see the I.L.0. 
become the main instrument for giving effect to 
Article V of the Atlantic Charter. Improved labor 
standards, economic adjustment and social security— 
in those eight words is epitomized the social objec- 
tive of the United Nations. It is good to set an ob- 
jective, but we must work together if it is to be effec- 
tive.” 

Can Formulate Program 

He mentioned the “grave problems and dangers as 
well as opportunities which will face the world during 
the transition from the disruption of war—far more 
complete than ever before in recorded history—to 
settled conditions of peace.” 

The British official said that them the 
three groups making up the I.L.0. membership (gov- 
ernments, employers and workers) could work out “a 
comprehensive program of labor and industrial re- 
construction.” 

“Our united objective,” he declared, “is a world 
so organized that there will be employment for all, 
that the world will be developed in interests of the 
many, not of the few, and that on this basis the na- 
tions will join together to pursue peace and reduce 
the danger of war breaking out again.” 

The I.L.0. governing body announced an agenda 
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for the preparation of its “social mandate” to the 
United Nations, to be drawn up at the Philadelphia 
conference, included in which were the following: 
(1) A future policy program and delineation of I.L.0.’s 
status. (2) Recommendations to the United Nations 
for present and post-war social policy. (3) Organi- 
zation of employment in the transition period from 
war to peace. (4) Social security: Its principles and 
problems arising out. of war. (5) Minimum standards 
of social policy in dependent territories. 
International Labor Organization 

The International Labor Organization was created 
after the last war to promote social justice and im- 
prove the condition of labor. Fifty-three nations are 
members, including most of the United Nations and 
neutral countries. The conference represents em- 
plovers and workers of the member states as well as 
the governments. Since 1919, the conference has 
adopted 67 “conventions,” or draft treaties, 
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University Extension Courses 
Beginning this week, University of California Ex- 
tension courses offer a spring schedule of classes in 
adult. education. Courses are held at the Centers at 
540 Powell street, San Francisco; 1730 Franklin street, 
Oakland, and at special addresses in Alameda, Rich- 
mind and other Bay Area cities. 


Class bulletins with full information are free upon 
request or may be obtained at the above centers or at 
2441 Bancroft Way, Berkeley. 

Many subjects designed for post-war reconstruction 
study have been added to the curriculum. These in- 
clude a series of ten weekly lectures in San Francisco 
on Thursdays at 8 p. m. on phases of post-war plan- 
ning with particular reference to California and the 
Bay area. 

Classes in other subjects include a wide range, 
among which are: Social service in foreign relief, 
principles of city and regional planning, business law, 
insurance, correspondence, airline and 
freight cargo management; Latin American and Chi- 
nese cultural matters and languages. Also: Engineer- 
ing, mathematics, nursing, public speaking, astronomy, 
psychology, music and photography. 


government 


Calls on Special Board to 
Re-Study Rail Overtime 


It was announced last Wednesday that President 
Roosevelt has reconvened a special emergency board 
to consider overtime pay claims by the fifteen non- 
operating railway labor unions. 

The action was designed to break the wage dispute 
deadlock between the non-operating employees and 
carriers, which developed last week in connection with 
the President’s offer to arbitrate the employees’ wage 
demands. 

The President issued an executive order reconven- 
ing the special board which previously had recom- 
mended sliding scale increases of 4 cents to 10 cents 
an hour. 

A White House statement said: “The board is re- 
quested to make its report as soon as practicable, but 
not later than thirty days from date. Their recom- 
mendations will become effective fifteen days after 
their report is filed, unless and except to the extent 
that the Economic Stabilization Director otherwise di- 


Watchmakers' Union 
GUARANTEE and BOND 
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Cost-of-Living Conference 
To Convene Here Sunday 


Labor leaders and government representatives will 
address the Cost-of-Living Conference which has 
been called by the O.P.A. Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee for next. Sunday, January 9, in San Francisco, it 
is announced by the Conference chairman, George 
A. Mulkey. 

Glenn Atkinson, member of the O.P.A. labor office 
in Washington, as liaison officer for the railroad labor 
organizations, will come to San Francisco to speak at 
the Conference. He will discuss “Labor’s Stake in the 
O.P.A.” 

C. J. Haggerty, secretary-treasurer of the Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor, will be a guest speak- 
er. Conference Chairman Mulkey will discuss the 
delegates’ relationship with the O.P.A. Labor Advis- 
ory Committee. 

European Journalist to Speak 

Before any of the speakers discuss price control, 
delegates will hear Dr. Martin Hall, European jour- 
nalist, discuss the topic, “I Saw Inflation in Ger- 
many.” Dr. Hall was born in Germany and served 
as a free-lance journalist in Europe from 1924 through 
1937, coming to the United States in 1938. He is at. 
present associated with the Institute of International 
Relations at Mills College. 


“An Appraisal of Price Controk—What Has Been 
Done—What Remains to Be Done” will be the sub- 
ject. of Charles Aikin, district O.P.A. price chief. 
George Moncharsh, enforcement chief of the district 
O.P.A., will discuss “Enforcement of O.P.A. Regula- 
tions—O.P.A.’s Part—Your Part.” 


Co-operation from Other Areas 

O.P.A. Labor Advisory committees of Sacramento 
and Fresno are co-operating with the San Francisco 
committee in the sponsorship of the Conference All 
union body groups in northern California, as far 
south as Bakersfield, are expected to be represented 
at the meeting. 

The Conference will get under way at 10 a. m. in 
the auditorium of the Merchandise Mart, 1355 Mar- 
ket street, and delegates are urged to arrive early 
enough to register with the credentials committee. 
The meeting will be open only to accredited dele- 
gates—two from each local. 

Schedule for Speakers 

The morning session will be adjourned at 12:30 for 
lunch and will reconvene at 2 o'clock for an open 
discussion. Morning speakers will include Dr. Hall, 
and Messrs. Aikin, Moncharsh, Mulkey and Haggerty 
will be heard during the afternoon session. 

The membership of the O.P.A. Labor Advisory 
committee which has arranged the conference in- 
cludes the following: George Mulkey, President. 
John F. Shelley of the San Francisco Labor Council, 
Jack H. Smith, Ann O’Leary and Robert Ash, repre- 
senting A. F. of L. organizations; Mrs. Ruby Heide, 
Carl T. Hoff, Mrs. Catherine Schmidt and George 
Wilson, representing C.1.0. organizations; and M. S. 
Mason, G. G. McLennan, N. D. Pritchett and A. B. 
Daly of the Railroad Brotherhoods. 


-s 
A.F.L. UNION WINS 

The American Federation of Labor won another big 
victory in Alton, IIL, recently when the employees 
of the Owens-Illinois Glass Co. voted overwhelmingly 
for the A.F.L. Glass Bottle Blowers’ Union to rep- 
resent them in collective bargaining on their wages 
and working conditions with the management. 
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BIG WAR BOND PURCHASE 
More than $7,000,000 in war bonds over and above 
those purchased through the regular wage deduction 
plan have been bought by Kentucky members of the 
A.F.L. Distillery Workers Union. All the employees 
in the industry in the state took part in the intensi- 
fied bond drive. 
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Susanville's Anti-Union 
Law Given Two Setbacks 


The Susanville anti-union ordinance, which has 
held the attention of organized labor ever since its 
passage, has recently met two sound defeats adminis- 
tered by the California State Federation of Labor. If 
the reactionary groups in this state were less per- 
sistent, these defeats would be more than sufficient 
to make a dead issue of this particular ordinance. 
Unfortunately, however, they will probably keep on 
trying until the U. S. Supreme Court finally rules 
that it is unconstitutional, as the court has been 
doing regularly with similar laws and ordinances 
passed elsewhere in the United States. 

According to the Susanville ordinance, a closed 
shop contract is illegal in that city, and picketing 
for an unlawful purpose—that is to say, for a closed 
shop contract—is illegal. The ordinance met its first 
test in the Lassen County Superior Court when an 
attempt was made to secure an injunction against 
picketing in connection with a demand for a closed 
shop. After hearing lengthy arguments, the court 
sustained the position of the State Federation of La- 
bor and refused to issue the injunction. 

Soon afterward another suit was filed for an in- 
junction in slightly different form, in order, if pos- 
sible, to avoid the first. ruling of the Superior Court. 
Again there were lengthy arguments and briefs, and 
again the decision was against the backers of the 
ordinance, the judge refusing to issue the injunction 
on the ground that the complaint did not state facts 
sufficient to constitute a cause of action. 

The history of anti-labor ordinances in California 
is a history of defeats, thanks to the quick, concerted 
action against them by the State Federation of Labor 
and its affiliates, and the Federation declares that 
unions can rest assured it will continue to fight them 
without let-up or compromise. 


Meeting Invitation from 
Technical Engineers’ Union 


Technical Engineers, Architects and Draftsmen’s 
Union No. 89 (A.F.L.) has called a meeting of all 
engineers, inspectors, architects and draftsmen in 
northern California to be held Sunday, January 16, 
from 2 to 5 p. m., in Scottish Rite Auditorium, Sutter 
street and Van Ness avenue, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the role that members of the professions 
represented in that organization will play in the post- 
war period. 

Prominent speakers will be heard regarding post- 
war developments in those fields in California and 
Nevada; the part that the engineer and architect 
will play, and how they can make it most effective 
through the organized labor movement. 

In making announcement of the meeting the union 
emphasizes that adequate post-war plans now are 
necessary to insure high morale on the home and 
fighting fronts; that. Servicemen and “Production 
Soldiers” must be assured of jobs after the war, and 
that the men and women in the engineering and 
architectural professions have their part to play in 
making these conditions a certainty. 

All men and women in these professions who are 
interested in post-war planning are cordially invited 
to attend the meeting on January 16. The San Fran- 
cisco. office of the union is located at 149 Powell 
street. 

———__9—__—_.. 


The Senate committee has postponed action on 
romotion of General Patton. 
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A TAXPAYERS’ HEAVEN 

Rio Vista, Calif., is what property owners call a 
taxpayers’ heaven. The city council, in adopting the 
annual budget, fixed the tax rate at zero. The city 
has leased withdrawal rights to gas-bearing sands to 
oil companies on a royalty basis. In addition to being 
absolved of taxation for city government expenses, 
individual property owners will receive royalties. 


ee 
PROTECT YOUR RATION BOOK 

Hundreds of lost. ration books dropped in the 
mails by the finders are being sent to the Dead Let- 
ter office every month because the owners failed to 
fill in their addresses on the covers, the Office of 
Price Administration reports. Lost ration books de- 
posited in the mails are forwarded directly to the 
owners whenever they can be located. When no ad- 
dress or an incorrect one is on a book, however, it 
has to be sent to the Dead Letter office. 


Ice Wagon Drivers’ Officials 

Ice Wagon Drivers’ Union No. 519 of this city, 
which is an affiliate of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers, announces that it will retain its incumbent offi- 
cials for the coming year. They are: 

President, John Mullin, Jr.; vice-president, Warren 
Thieman; recording secretary, Louis Brunner; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lawrence McCarthy; trustees, Lloyd 
Kern, William Allen and Ricco Lorenzi. 


Local Bookbinders' Wage 
Dispute Finally Settled 


The long dispute between the San Francisco Em- 
ploying Printers’ Association and the Bookbinders 
and Bindery Women’s Union, has been successfully 
negotiated through collective bargaining, the Tenth 
Regional War Labor Board was informed by the 
National Board last Saturday. 

At issue, it was explained by Chairman Neblett 
of the Regional Board, was the retroactive date of 
the 10-cent-an-hour pay increase ordered last May 
by the Regional Board. 

Neblett announced that the National War Labor 
Board unanimously approved the agreement nego- 
tiated by the employers’ association and the union, 
providing that the increase be granted on all straight 
time worked, with a maximum of $4 a week, from 
last March 18 to August 19, and that beginning 
August 10 the increase be applied to all time worked. 
Pay of about 800 members of the union is affected 
by the agreement. 


The Association had appealed to the National War 
Labor Board for a reconsideration of the Regional 
Board’s May order. The National Board, on August 
8, 1943, denied this appeal, directing the parties to 
negotiate on the question of retroactivity. 

The parties at first failed to reach an agreement, 
and the case was before the board for final deter- 
mination when the association and the union reached 
accord on the dispute and submitted their proposal 
to the board for approval. 

The average hourly earnings for these affected 
bindery workers were about $1 prior to the increase. 
The Regional Board directed the adjustment of 10 
cents an hour, to bring their rates up to 15 per cent 
over their January 1, 1941, level as provided in the 
Little Steel formula. 
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"Double-Cross" Causes 
Butchers to Remain Idle 


Up to Wednesday afternoon there had been no 
new developments in the case of the slaughterhouse 
workers, members of Butchers’ Union No. 508, who 


at that time had not reported for work in over two 
weeks. 


Efforts had been made by representatives of the 
War Labor Board to have the men resume their em- 
ployment prior to the board’s officially considering 
their grievances. This effort had been without re- 
sults. 

From a short meeting of the union held Monday 
it was reported the members again had voted unani- 
mously not to return to work “for employers who 
have double-crossed us,” and directed that the Labor 
Board be advised of their action. 

In accord with the union’s action, Milton Maxwell, 
official of the local union, and a vice-president of 
the Butcher Workmen’s International Union, dis- 
patched a telegram to the Labor Board, in which he 
stated: 

“The ninety members of Local 508, not working, 
are not engaged in any strike, nor have they asked 
strike permission of our international union, or of 
me, as district international vice-president. 

“They are merely exercising their God-given and 
American rights to seek fair play. They decline to 
work for employers who have double-crossed them. 

“Their future action is entirely dependent upon 
the future decisions of the employers and your board. 

“These six employers agreed and signed that they 
would pay retroactive wages to May 1, 1942, includ- 
ing an 8'4-cent-per-hour increase. Then they with- 
drew that commitment. 

“Our members have waited patiently twenty 
months for justice and fair play.” 

Maxwell stated this week that large supplies of 
meat from other areas, including northern California, 
were coming to San Francisco now and the threat of 
a meat famine was rapidly disappearing. 


— ___—_ qo __. 


1.L.G.W.U. Local Publication 


Volume I, Number 1, of the Union Visitor made 
its appearance last month, being published by the 
San Francisco Joint Board of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. It is a neat pro- 
duction, of 12 pages, 7x10 inches in size, and carries 
personal news items pertaining to members of the 
organization, union and committee meeting notices, 
and miscellaneous articles of educational value. The 
cosmopolitan nature of the union’s membership is 
indicated in the fact that Christmas greetings were 
printed in four languages, besides English, the others 
being Spanish, Italian, Russian and Chinese. The 
publication will be issued monthly. 

Cl Oh 
‘aterial manufacturers say after-the-war construc- 
tion will provide 6,500,000 jobs. 
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Run o' the Hook 


By FRED E. HOLDERBY 
President of Typographical Union No. 21 

Anthony R. Jephson, a member of the Typograph- 
ical Union for thirty-six years, passed away at his 
home, 1714 Steiner street, on New Year’s Day. For- 
merly a member of Hancock Bros. chapel, deceased 
became a journeyman member of No. 21 on April 
28, 1907, after completing an apprenticeship in the 
office of J. O. Jephson, 739 Market street, and was 61 
years of age at the time of his death. With the ex- 
ception of a year spent in San Mateo, in 1938-39, he 
had been a continuous member of this local. Surviv- 
ing are his wife, Irene, and two sons, Jack Anthony 
and Bill Randolph Jephson. Services were conducted 
under the auspices of the Christian Science Church 
Tuesday morning at 10:30 o'clock at the chapel of 
Ashley & McMullen. 

In a very interesting letter to his brother Vic, Mor- 
ris Lansberry writes that he has landed in North 
Africa. It seems Morris is not enthusiastic about the 
country. Says the first few nights he had to sleep in 
the mud—of which there is a wide and varied selec- 
tion. He says he enjoys the Army publication, Stars 
and Stripes, and is looking forward to a visit with 
Jack Begon, a member of the composing room staff 
on that paper, as soon as he is able to get liberty. 

Both Fred Hamm and “Bill” Retallack of the 
Rotary chapel, who have been laid up for over a 
week with severe attacks of influenza, were expected 
back on the job this week, according to word received 
by Chairman J. L. Bartlett. 

Elmer R. Lotz, president of Los Angeles Typo- 
graphical Union, was made president of the Allied 
Printing Trades Council at a recent election’ ia the 
southern city. Frank Tripp of the Printing Pressmen’s 
Union was at the same time elected to the office of 
vice-president of the council. 

W.B. (“Billy”) Appel, after a session with influenza 
which has kept him close to his room for more than 
two weeks, reported at headquarters on Monday. Al- 
though still under the weather, his condition had 
improved considerably. 

Mauna Crawford, copyholder at the Rotary chapel, 
who had gone to San Diego to visit with her husband, 
a Navy man just returned from the South Pacific, 
ran into the holiday transportation problem, and it 
was necessary to wait several days before reserva- 
tions could be obtained for the retusn trip. 

Back in port after having completed his third trip 
to the South Pacific as ship printer, E. G. White re- 
ported at headquarters last Monday seeking informa- 
tion on condition of the trade. He declared it his in- 
tention to stay ashore leng enough for his jangled 
nerves to return to normal. 

William Pries, retired member, did not report at 
headquarters this week. His daughter informed us by 
phone that. influenza had caught up with him and that 
it would be several days before he would be in con- 
dition to leave his home. 

J. W. Bardsley of the Wall Strect Journal chapel, 
who has been holding down a defense job the past 
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year, is back at work at Hunters Point after two 
weeks’ idleness brought about by an attack of in- 
fluenza. 

Phyllis Lansberry, copyholder at the Rotary Color- 
print, after many weeks of impatient waiting, re- 
ceived a letter from her husband, Luke, operator at 
the Rotary, now in the Marine Corps, that he had 
landed on a small island “somewhere in the Pacific” 

. and the situation was well in hand. 
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News Chapel Notes—By L. L. Heagney 

“I opened the door and in came in-flu-enza,” is 
how Frank Snow explained a few days’ absence . . . 
The flu knocked some others for a goal, too. Archie 
Mackey experienced a touch of it, as did Lou Henno, 
who got it bad enough to be laid up several days. .. . 
Cato Bell missed showing up a while but said his 
illness couldn’t have been occasioned by the epidemic 
—flu germs aren’t strong enough to ring so many 
bells in his head. . . . Harvey Bell tells us he can 
thank Harry Crotty for a rapid recovery. As he lay 
abed, snuffling and sneezing, fearing the end near and 
with his wife feeding hiin hot whiskey to kill the 
chills, Crotty dropped in and when he had gone— 
the whiskey, too—Harvey got up; the incentive to 
stay in bed was also gone. 

Strangely, quite a few got a “kick” out of the paper 
issuing only five days a week by closing down on 
Christmas and New Year. Ed O’Rourke guessed in 
time it would become a weekly, but George Holland 
disagreed ; in his opinion it would become a tri-weekly 
—come out one week and try the next. 

Our former associate in the publishing business, Al 
Conley, has opened an office in Redwood City. Pass- 
ing a state examination for real estate broker—a 
tough examination and one which frequently stumps 
college graduates—Conley immediately furnished an 
office on the main street and is ready for business, 
His friends here send greeting and hope ‘44 does as 
well by him as did °48. 

Christmas, Bill Gobin admitted, is the only time 
of the year he does not view his mail with suspicion. 
Then it could be seasonal greetings, other times it 
might be “please remit.” 

A “blend” proved to be one of the presents Vince 
Porrazzo received at Christmas, and later the giver 
asked how he liked it. “Just right,” Vince replied. “If 
it had been better you wouldn’t have given it to me, 
and if it were any worse I couldn’t drink it.” 

For the first time in years George H. Davie failed 
to come in to wish us seasonal greetings. Just be- 
fore New Year, looking the worse for wear, he made 
the trip and explained his discourtesy was involun- 
tary; the flu had put him to bed. 

Having one’s birthday precede a national holiday 
is one way to have friends ignore it. Ed Balthasar’s 
precedes New Year by a day, and the lack of in- 
terest was colossal and complete. “Yeah” with not 
so much as an accompanying handshake was the 
most “Bal” got when he announced it. 

Folks with legs they can use scarcely realize the 
handicap to a person whose lower extremities are 
useless. There’s Ralph Moore, who when visiting on 
New Year’s Day, in a taxi, intending to stay a couple 
of hours, and despite repeated phone requests got 
one to call for him 18 hours later. 

Leave of absence following a bout with pneumonia 
enabled Carl Thoelecke to come home for the holi- 
days. His station is Camp Hill, the naval training 
grounds at Farragut, Idaho. 

Sending seasonal greetings from the Aleutians, 
Jack Bengston wrote the chapel, via Chairman Abbott, 
he is feeling fine in spite of a year in the Arctic. He 
hoped we all are buying bonds, to help the war effort 
now and ourselves later when things may not be 
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quite so good. Jack himself buys a $50 bond each 
month. 

Carrying copy in one hand and a linotype slug 
in the other, Dick Smith, copy desk man, amused 
himself by laying copy on a table alongside operators, 
saying, “There you are, slug”—gently laying the slug 
down—“we need this right away,” then watching to 
see which operator would grow indignant. 

What appears a splendid project is being urged 
by Chairman Abbott. The chapel, he says, has enough 
members in the armed forces now to make it worth 
while for us to print a monthly paper for distribution 
in the shop and mailing to the Servicemen. 

Lengthy and informative was the letter from 
Frank Kramer, stationed in the Pacific. He comment- 
ed on the number of Madsens serving their country 
but believed the Kramers would.do as well if there 
were more of them. As it is three are in the Army, 
two in the Navy. Shorthand, typing and allied sub- 
jects he’s studying in school, jokingly claiming his 
shorthand is a code that. bewilders the Japs; in fact 
he can’t read it himself. Sorry as we feel for our- 
selves about it, our whiskey shortage compares favor- 
ably with the conditions in his vicinity. “Goak juice,” 
made by the natives, if taken internally by a soldier 
is apt to produce upheavals that make earthquakes 
seem like church picnics. In self-defense, Frank 
wrote, he had gone dry for the duration. One com- 
pensation, however: cigarettes to service men are 
50 cents a carton. 


Golf News—By Fred N. Leach 

Well, the holidays are over, for which we give 
earnest thanks. And now after battling successfully 
(we hope), Old Man Flu in the family, we are able 
to resume our golf reporting. 

The Association’s 1944 season opens at Sharp 
Park, on Sunday, January 30. There’ll be 18 holes 
medal at handicap, a hole-in-one contest, a guest 
flight, and there'll be War Stamp and other awards. 
The usual green and entrance fees will prevail. 

The 1944 membership cards are now ready for 
distribution. Board members will have the yearly 
cards for you soon, and the cost for the year’s mem- 
bership is, as usual, just one dollar—with Service 
members getting theirs free. 

OFF THE FAIRWAY — Among many other 
Christmas cards, we received one from former mem- 
ber Bert Simons in Los Angeles, who also wishes to 
say “hello” to the golf gang ... Saw Charlie White, 
Art Linkous, Perey Crebassa, and non-printer-golfer, 
but often guest, Fred Bartel, on their way out to Sharp 
Park on New Year's Day. When we pointed out the 
rain-clouds, they just “pooh-poohed.” ... Down at the 
Recorder chapel there is a character named Ingham. 
In addition to being a linotype operator, he is also 
slightly “off” in other ways. For instaneé, he is left- 
handed. Well, this guy threatens to come out and 
join us—now that he’s back in civil life, after a 
sojourn in Uncle’s army. We've tried to dissuade 
him—feeling that three left-handers such as Charley 
Russell, Luke Lansberry and yours truly were enough 
for any golf association—but he won’t be discouraged. 
... Wonder how “Cousin” Paul is doing—we hear he 
hits the “jack-pot” every now and then at those 
semi-monthly sessions of that Sansome Street club. 
... Don’t forget to start the new year right—be at 
Sharp Park on Sunday, January 30! 

oe 


Red Cross Sets War Fund Goal 


A War Fund of $200,000,000 will be asked of the 
American public next March to finance wartime oper- 
ations of the American Red Cross, it is announced. 

Of this sum, $140,000,000 will be required by thi 
national organization to finance its national and in- 
ternational activities, of which approximately 85 per 
cent will be spent directly for Red Cross services (0 
America’s nen in the fighting forces. The remaind:r 
of the national goal, or $60,000,000, represents the a))- 
proximate aggregate of the amounts required by tiie 
3756 chapters for work in their local communities, t!i¢ 
major portion of which is for assistance to Servicem: 2 
and their families, 
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War Profits Will "Shock" 


e 
Americans, Says Senator 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s charge 
that proposed changes in the tax Jaws regarding re- 
negotiation of war contracts “contain the seeds of a 
national scandal” have been followed by official de- 
nunciation of war profiteering from many quarters. 

Senator Walsh of Massachusetts made it clear he 
will oppose the proposed changes in the re-negotia- 
tion section when the tax bill comes up before the 
Senate for debate. He said: 

“In my opinion, there will never be another period 
more favorable for obtaining from the taxpayers a 
larger contribution to the costs of the war. The re- 
negotiation law is, to be sure, arbitrary, and only 
justified in time of war. But so is the drafting of 
human life. 

A Duty to Fighting Forces 

“We owe it to our fighting forces to eliminate as 
far as humanly possible excessive war profits, as well 
as to remove the possibility of a new crop of war 
profiteers. 

“When the record of profit making on war con- 
tracts is disclosed, the American people will, in my 
opinion, be shocked.” 

Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson de- 
clared that profiteering in war industries is still wide- 
spread, despite enforcement of the re-negotiation 
provisions. “We are doing our best to prevent prof- 
iteering,” he said. 

As a result of many complaints to Congress from 
industry, the War Department’s contract re-negotia- 
tion program was investigated by three different con- 
gressional committees, Patterson said, and in all three 
“they came to the conclusion we were doing a good, 
fair job and there was nothing to the complaints.” 

The War Department. official acknowledged that 
the re-negotiation contract board may have permit- 
ted industries generally to make too much money on 
their war contracts. He conceded there was a possi- 
bility of future censure from Congress on this. 

Discusses a Particular Case 

Discussing the case of the Timken Detroit Axle 
Company, Secretary Patterson said a new contract 
was in process of negotiation. He said that Willard 
F. Rockwell, Timken official, had charged that the 
War Department was threatening to cancel a Timken 
contract with the Ordnance Department. 

Patterson explained that the company had made 
an annual average of $2,000,000 in profits. In 1942, he 
suid, the company had income profit before taxes 
which was nearly twenty times the average annual 
profits from 1939 to 1940, which represented a 33 per 
cent profits mark-up on volume of sales, and that. 
after taxes—and before re-negotiation—it made about 
$5,000,000, which, Patterson said, represented two 
and one-half times its profits on average earlier years 
after taxes, and a 32 per cent profit on the net. book 
worth of the company. 


Se en teat ae 
TOBIN GAZES INTO CRYSTAL BALL 
Wendell Willkie wiii be the 1944 Republican pres- 
dential nominee, Daniel J. Tobin, president of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, predicts in 
the January issue of the union’s magazine. Only 
Governor Dewey of New York has a chance of beat- 
ing Willkie for the nomination, Tobin says. The 
labor official also says that if the war ends by June— 
4 remote possibility in his opinion—the Republicans 
will sweep into power. He reiterated, however, his 
continued support of President. Roosevelt. 
eS 
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MOVE TO PEACETIME JOBS 

President George Q. Lynch of the Patternmakers’ 
League (A.F.L.) disclosed that many members of his 
organization have already been “converted” from war 
to peacetime jobs. “Many of our people are being 
put to work making patterns for peacetime items, 
such as refrigerators,” he said. “Since the making of 
patterns is the first step toward actual production, 
this may indicate a trend is under way toward a re- 
turn to more civilian output.” 


British Union Men Return Visit 


Four British war plant workers, along with four 
returning U. S. war plant workers, have reached this 
country and after a series of quick trips to New York, 
Newark, Boston, Buffalo and Washington, have scat- 
tered to “live with” American workers in homes and 
factories. 

One of the visitors, J. H. Ward of Coventry, an 
aircraft worker, will accompany Stanley Ceizyk, Lock- 
heed Aircraft, International Association of Machin- 
ists, to Los Angeles. Ceizyk was one of the four 
Americans who visited the British plants. 


O.P.A. Warns Landlords 
Regarding Heat Service 


Landlords have been warned by the Office of Price 
Administration that it is illegal for them to reduce 
the customary heating service provided tenants un- 
less a corresponding decrease is made in the rent 
charged. 


Henry Cross, O.P.A. district rent executive, stated 
that numerous complaints against. landlords’ reduc- 
ing of heat supplied tenants had been received. He 
explained that under the rent regulation landlords 
are required to maintain the essential services as of 
the maximum rent date, and obviously heat is an 
essential service. 
tenant may apply for an adjustment of rent on this 
basis. It was emphasized, however, that it is neces- 
sary for the tenant to produce evidence as to the 
amount of heat which was supplied on the maximum 
rental date as compared to that which is now sup- 
plied. 

“We know, of course, that tenants are primarily 
interested in a proper supply of heat and not a rent 
adjustment,” Cross said. “However, we do not have 
the authority to compel landlords to do so. We can 
only force them to decrease rentals because of a de- 
crease in services.” 

It was revealed the O.P.A. had recently made 
some rent adjustments in cases where the landlord 
failed to improve heat conditions. One landlord 
was forced to reduce rentals on all his apartments by 
five dollars per month because he had decreased the 
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Have you donated blood to the Blood Bank? 
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"Chest" Aids Projects of 
Wartime Development 


Seven new projects of the Community Chest aimed 
at relieving difficult wartime conditions in San Fran- 
cisco have been announced by Philip F. Landis, 
chairman of the social planning committee of the 
Chest. 

Labor’s contributions to the War Chest campaign 
helped to make these necessary community services 
possible, Mr. Landis pointed out. The new projects 
are in addition to the regular year-round support by 
the Chest of seventy-four local agencies providing 
health, child welfare, family welfare and youth guid- 
ance services. 

For Working Mothers’ Children 

The Chest has appropriated $5640 to finance a vig- 
orous six-month campaign to find and investigate 
foster homes for the children of working mothers. 
Two trained child welfare workers are already at 
work on this project at the Department of Health 
offices. Four of the new projects are designed to ward 
off juvenile delinquency. 

A $19,000 appropriation will enable the Travelers’ 
Aid Society to contact and follow up ’teen-age girls 
arriving alone to find employment in industry or to 
join friends in the armed forces. 

A grant of $7500 to the Central Y.M.C.A. is pro- 
viding recreation for ‘teen-age employed youth of 
San Francisco and vicinity at attractive new club- 
rooms at the “Y.” 

A recreation program for the children and young 
people of the new Hunters Point housing project is 
assured by a $5000 grant to co-ordinate the work of 
the Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, 
Junior Red Cross and other such groups and nearby 
community centers. 


In Hayes Valley Section 

The Y.M.I. Boys’ Club and Y.L.I. Girls’ Club, near 
the Hayes Valley section, have received a $6000 ap- 
propriation to add workshops, hobby interests, music 
and dramatics to the previously existing athletic pro- 
gram. 

To families of servicemen and incoming 
workers, as well as the general public, the Chest has 
granted $7000 for an expanded Information Service 
to handle all questions on health and welfare re- 
sources of the community. 
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LETS OTHERS ARGUE, HE WINS 
A story from Kansas City relates that Robert B. 


Caldwell, lawyer, found a woman in the parlor car 
seat that was assigned to him. She would not move. 
Another man also claimed the seat. So Caldwell went 
to the dining car and let them argue. Soon the con- 
ductor found him and explained: “You win. The 
woman was in the wrong car and the man was on 
the wrong train.” 


After the War...what? 
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State Employment Commission Report 


(The following statement, entitled “New Year's 
Roundup,” was issued last week from the office of the 
Department of Employment, at Sacramento, in refer- 
ence to the work of the Employment Stabilization 
Commisston.] 

California's new Employment Stabilization Com- 
mission, appointed only four months ago by Governor 
Earl Warren, wound up the year 1943 with $451,000,- 
000 in this State’s unemployment trust fund—a sum 
the Commission is husbanding carefully in anticipa- 
tion of post-war unemployment insurance payments. 


Various Problems Considered 


Although the new commission has had only four 
months operating experience, its members—Homer 
W. Buckley (chairman), Edgar E. Lampton (vice- 
chairman), Michael B. Kunz, T. H. Mugford and 
James G. Bryant—have in a short space of time re- 
solved many of the trying problems connected with 
unemployment insurance collections and disburse- 
ments, and are on the road to solutions of other 
problems which have annoyed employer and em- 
ployee alike since inauguration of the system in 1936. 

During the past year, $165,000,000 was added to 
the unemployment trust fund, plus nearly $7,000,000 
interest. 

Survey Adequacy of Fund 

Most important problem confronting the commis- 
sion at the present time is the question of whether or 
not the fund is adequate to meet the anticipated de- 
mand for unemployment insurance immediately after 
the war. - 

Shortly after its appointment, the new commission 
inaugurated surveys to determine the answer to this 
question as accurately as possible, and these surveys 
are continuing at the present time. 

The new commission lost no time in tackling other 
matters important to the successful administration of 
un unemployment insurance program. Immediately 
after appointment, representatives of business, in- 
dustry, labor and the public sat down with the Com- 
mission and discussed their problems on many occa- 
sions. 

Propose New Procedure 

As a result of these conferences, the commission is 
now proposing a new procedure which will relieve 
employers of sending thousands of separation no- 
tices to the Department. It is expected that this new 
procedure will be in effect early in 1944. 

In addition, the commission met with interim com- 
mittees from both the State Senate and Assembly, 
and discussed probable changes in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. These meetings will continue through- 
out 1944. 

Immediately after appointment, the Unemployment 
Insurance Appeals Board, composed of Commission 
Members Buckley, Lampton and Kunz, found a huge 
backlog of cases on which action was awaited. In 
the four months the Appeals Board has acted in that 
capacity, in addition to its other duties as members 
of the Stabilization Commission, a total of 367 benefit 
appeal cases and 89 tax appeal cases have been de- 
cided. 

Despite a substantial cut in the operating budget 
of the Department of Employment, for which the 
commission is the administrative authority—a cut 
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made by the Social Security Board—the Department 
has managed to collect and record wage records to- 
taling some 3,500,000 each quarter. It is on these 
wage records that future unemployment insurance 
payments will be based. 


Aside from streamlining procedures, the commission 
made a substantial cut in personnel without the ne- 
cessity of layoffs. When the new members arrived 
September 1, 1085 persons were working for the De- 
partment. This figure has been reduced through 
transfers and resignations to 954 as of January 1, 
1944. 

State’s Wartime Employment 

An analysis of unemployment insurance claims for 
the vear 1943 gives an excellent outline of Califor- 
nia’s war-time employment. 

During the year, 53,000 persons collected one or 
more unemployment insurance checks, compared with 
209,000 in 1942, a 75 per cent decrease. Checks paid 
in 1943 numbered slightly more than 500,000, a de- 
crease of 82 per cent over 1942, indicating an average 
of between nine and ten checks per person, while the 
maximum number payable could reach twenty-four. 
This indicates that the return to work was much 
speedier than in the past. Approximately $7,500,000 
was disbursed to claimants in 1943, 85 per cent under 
the 1942 total. 

Two-Year Payrolls Comparison 

California’s payroll for unemployment insurance 
purposes—that is, employers hiring four or more per- 
sons and on wages up to the first $3000 earned during 
the year—totaled $5,200,000,000 in 1943, compared 
with $3,900,000,000 in 1942, an increase of more than 
a third, accounted for largely by heavily increased 
employment in war industries and increased individual 
earnings. 

“Experience rating” provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, whereby employers with a good 
employment record may obtain a reduction in the 
rate of payment, affected 12,000 employers in 1943, 
out of a total of 50,000 who were required to pay 
taxes. These 12,000 employers as a result of reduced 
rates, paid $20,000,000 less into the fund than they 
would have if the tax had been paid at the highest 
rate of 2.7 per cent of the taxable payroll. 

Guard Against Fraud 

The commission was particularly alert. to attempts 
to obtain money from the fund fraudulently. An 
office audit is maintained by the Department at all 
times, and as a result of this audit 103 prosecutions 
were initiated by the Department in 1943, with 96 
convictions in the courts of the State. Of these 96, 
32 persons were fined, 28 were sent to jail, and the 
remainder were given suspended sentences and placed 
on probation. In most of the cases, those accused 
reimbursed the unemployment insurance fund for 
the moneys obtained illegally. 

a eo ce ee 

SOLDIER ON LEAVE TAKES WAR JOB 

William Beckley, home on a furlough after eighteen 
months with the Army in Alaska and the Aleutians, 
didn’t spend all his time resting. He applied for his 
old job temporarily at the Campbell, Wyant & Can- 
non foundry, in Muskegon, Mich., and worked double 
shifts, sixteen hours a day, turning out. war materials. 
His earnings he said, will go into payments on a 
newly purchased home. His wife is an inspector at 
another war plant. 
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Senators Question Wisdom 
Of a Second Front Attack 


Sharp criticism of the projected invasion of western 
Europe came from three U. S. Senators, as a “high 
government official” who evidently didn’t have the 
courage to speak openly, was quoted in the press as 
predicting that the invasion would bring terrific cas. 
ualties, perhaps three times as many as the United 
States has suffered so far. 

Senator Downey of California was the first to 
speak, expressing the opinion that Germany “cannot 
endure continuous bombings beyond April 1 at the 
latest.” He said that a second front invasion of Eu- 
rope now would be “an unhappy and tragic mistake.” 


Favors All-Out Air Attack 


Downey, member of the Senate military committee, 
declared it is “nonsensical” to attempt invasion “when 
the bombers can bring Germany to her knees at 4 
nominal cost. in lives.” 

“It would be an unhappy and tragic mistake to 
waste the lives of thousands of our boys until the 
full impact of air power has been given its chance to 
pound the Nazis into defeat,” he added. 

Senator Chandler of Kentucky said that the United 
States would be asked to contribute two-thirds of the 
troops needed for second front assault. He asserted 
such an attack would be “a second Tarawa” and “little 
short of mass murder.” 


At Least Possible Cost 


“We should refuse to do it!” he exclaimed. Chand- 
ler urged a relentless bombing of Germany before a 
land assault is tried, and continued: “We want to 
whip Germany in the shortest time possible. But 
let’s be determined, too, that it shall be at as little 
cost as possible.” 

Wheeler of Montana said this country 
should not be called upon to furnish more men than 
Great Britain for the projected invasion. . 

Commenting on the statement of Senator Johnson 
of Colorado that 73 per cent of the invasion force 
will be Americans, Wheeler said: “Why should we 
furnish more than an equal share of the men for the 
invasion? If we are to furnish 70 per cent or more 
we will be furnishing far too great a proportion, At 
least. it should be a 50-50 proposition between us and 
Great Britain.” 


Senator 


Unions to Refer Workers 


To Areas Where Needed 


Under a new agreement between the War Man- 
power Commission and the American Federation of 
Labor building and construction trades unions, union 
representatives will act as agents to refer construc- 
tion workers from area to area. 

Announcing the plan, Manpower Chairman McNutt 
said it “places the facilities of the unions fully at. the 
service of the war effort and is designed to get. the 
maximum use out of workers released as the con- 
struction program continues to decline.” 

When the authorized agent of a union in a certaing 
area cannot supply the workers requested by an em-4 
ployer, he will contact the nearest office of the U. SJ 
Employment Service. If that office cannot provide 
promptly all the workers needed, the union agent is 
authorized to request union agents in other areas t¢ 
send the men. Union agents, however, cannot refer 
workers not eligible for transfer under the stabiliza 
tion program under which the workers operate. 
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“The people are the only sovereigns of any coun 
try.”—Robert Dale Owen. 
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Declaration by A.F.L. on “Discrimination” 


At the recent convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held in Boston, the subject. of “Dis- 
crimination” came up in the form of six resolutions, 
Nos. 24, 28, 29 and 32, introduced by the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters; No. 79, by the delegate from 
the Minnesota State Federation of Labor, and No. 
111, by the delegates of the Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association. All of these dealt with 
some phase of “discrimination” because of race, color, 
religion or national origin. 


In its report. to the convention the resolutions com- 
mittee stated it had given lengthy and most serious 
consideration to the resolutions, and that instead of 
reporting upon each separately it was deemed advis- 
able to present a substitute for all of them. Follow- 
ing is the substitute resolution which the committee 
submitted and which after extended debate, partici- 
pated in by various delegates, was unanimously 
adopted, and has since been sent out to the Federa- 
tion’s affiliated organizations: 


Text of Convention Declaration 


“The founders of the American Federation of La- 
bor since their inception, were opposed to any preju- 
dices, traditions, social or religious demarcations 
which could be applied to interfere with, or prevent 
thorough-going organization of all wage earners. They 
made one of the cornerstones of the great. trade union 
structure they were determined to erect—the prin- 
ciple that the right to work, or membership in a 
trade union should not be limited, or restricted in any 
manner, because of creed, color or race. 

“The American Federation of Labor at that time, 
und ever since, has been the principal constructive 
and influential force in our country in giving practi- 
cal application to that basic principle. We can ex- 
amine the record of progress made in eliminating 
prejudices against so-called minority groups, with 
gratification and sincere pride. 

Given Practical Application 

“The principle announced over sixty years ago has 
been given increasing practical application. Distine- 
tions, because of national origin within our trade 
union movement, have been very largely climinated. 
The color bar has been removed to such an extent 
that labor representatives of our colored members 
inform us that over half a million of their race are 
now dues-paying members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. This is the largest. organization of 
colored workers in the world. 

“Tt is evident, however, that in some portions of 
our country there still remain among workers linger- 
ing suspicions, prejudices and traditions, fostered by 
conditions long since passed, but which still operate 
to prevent the complete application of that great 
principle upon which our trade union structure has 
been erected. 


Conditions Demand Unity 


“The world war in which our country is now en- 
gaged, which involves safeguarding the vital prin- 
ciple of free institutions under government by law, 
enacted by the peoples’ representatives for the people, 
demands that national unity must be had and that 
all prejudices which interfere with this unity must 
be eliminated. 

“Those in our armed forces are risking their lives 
in our country’s defense, without thought of national 
origin or the color which nature has given them. All 
of them are the nation’s defenders. When the war 
ends those who are wage earners must be free to re- 
turn to peaceful occupations as equals in the enjoy- 
ment of all the rights and opportunities enjoyed by 
others in our trade union movement. 


Free Opportunity Essential 


“National origin, race or color must in no manner 
or form restrict. any American from a free opportu- 
nity to prepare himself to become a skilled mechanic, 
« Craftsman, and take his place as such in any em- 
yoyment requiring the skill which he has acquired. 


The doors of our trade union movement must be open. 
This country must not maintain an industrial stand- 
ard which discriminates against a wage earner because 
of his color. 

“Substantial progress has been made in eliminat- 
ing prejudices, but there still remains an obligation 
upon the American Federation of Labor to carry on 
and expand the good work it has already done, so 
that the principle of industrial equality of all men 
will be established beyond question in every section 
of our country. 


Goal Not Immediately Obtainable 


“It is obvious that the goal we aim for, the best 
interests of the American people as a whole, and our 
democratic way of life, cannot be secured by one 
stroke or through the method of decrees, mechanical 
orders or threats handed down from on high. What 
is required is the intelligent, systematic, educational 
efforts to speed the day when there will no longer 
exist in the industrial field any prejudices or handi- 
caps because of racial origin or color. 


“So that vitality and action can be given to this 
declaration of principle and of policy, your commit- 
tee recommends that these declarations be given the 
widest possible publicity, and that all of the educa- 
tional facilities of our trade union movement be 
used in furthering the objectives which have been 
herein set forth. 


Indorse Presidential Committee 

“Your committee recommends reaffirmation of the 
action taken by the last convention indorsing the 
President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice. 

“The Post-War Problems Committee of the AFL. 
has appointed a subcommittee to deal with this and 
other minority questions. On this subcommittee the 
minority groups, including the colored race, are repre- 
sented. Your committee is confident that as the re- 
sults of this committee’s work definite progress will 
be made.” 


+ 
The National Association of Manufacturers has a 
slogan, “Free Enterprise.” Does it mean a free hand 


for manufacturers but not for workers? 


Label Cigarettes Going 
Strong with Armed Forces 


I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer of the A.F.L 
Union Label Trades Department, states that he is 
receiving numerous letters from officers of the Army 
and Navy Service Forces expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the union label cigarettes that are being sent 


to our fighting men overseas by American labor 
unions. 


A typical letter was received from Lt. Col. Richard 
S. Sollman, special service supply officer, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, New York Port of Embarkation, one of 
the points from which union label cigarettes are 
shipped to our fighting men, overseas. It reads as 
follows: 


“We hasten to acknowledge receipt of your con- 
tribution of ‘concentrated contentment.’ We wish to 
express our sincere appreciation of your thoughtful- 
ness. Relatively few of our civilian population real- 
ize that there appears to be no saturation point for 
American cigarettes among our soldiers serving on 
foreign soil. It is also reported that there is no cig- 
arette substitute to be found in any foreign land for 
our good American brands. 

“At the earliest possible date your material stim- 
ulant for the happiness of our overseas soldiers will 
be placed in line for sea shipment. The special serv- 
ice officers, oversea, will be advised relative to your 
consignment, prior to its arrival at their ports. 

“Again may we express to you our sincere appre- 
ciation for your generosity, and may we ask you to 
accept our thanks for the many soldiers who will be 
so fortunate as to participate in the reception and 
enjoyment of your excellent contribution to their 
happiness.” 

Ornburn added that the volume of union-made 
smokes being sent each day continue at a high level 
and expressed the hope that our fighting men in the 
armed forces overseas would continue to receive them 
until they return home. 

ES EE ree 

NAZI CAMPS FOR FOREIGN WORKERS 

Germany is at present conducting 22,000 camps for 
housing approximately 3,000,000 foreign workers, an 
article in Die Deutsche Volkswirtschaft reported to 
O.W.L. reveals. 


“We Don’t Patronize”’ List 


The concerns listed below are on the “We Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco Labor Council. 


Members of labor unions and sympathizers are requested to not 


Adam Hat Stores, Inc., 119 Keary. 
Advance Pattern Company, 552 Mission. 
American Distributing Company. 
Austin Studio, 833 Market. 

Avenue Hotel, 419 Golden Gate. 

Becker Distributing Company. 

Bruener, John, Company. 

B & G Sandwich Shops. 

California Watch Case Company. 
Chan Quong, photo engraver, 680 Clay. 


Curtis Publishing Co. (Philadelphia), publishers of 
Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Country Gentleman. 


Doran Hotels (include St. Regis, 85 Fourth St.; 
Mint, 141 Fifth St.; Hale, 939 Mission St.; 
Land, 936 Mission St.; Hillsdale, 51 Sixth St.; 
Grand Central, 1412 Market St., and the Ford 
Apartments, 957 Mission St.) 


Drake Cleaners and Dyers. 

Forderer Cornice Works, 269 Potrero. 
Gantner & Mattem, 1453 Mission. 

Gates Rubber Company, 2700 Sixteenth Street. 
General Distillers, Ltd., 136 Front St. 


Goldstone Bros., manatfactanees of overalls and 
working men’s clothing. 

Lucerne Apartments, 766 Sutter. 

M. R. C. Roller Bearing Company, 550 Polk. 

National Beauty Salon, 207 Powell. 

Navalet Seed Company, 423 Market. 

O’Keefe-Merritt Stove Co., Products, Los Angeles. 

Pacific Label Company, 1150 Folsom. 

Purity Springs Water Company, 2050 Kearny. 

Remington-Rand, Inc., 509 Market. 


e this list carefully from week to week: 


Romaine Photo Studio, 220 Jones. 

Royal Typewriter Company, 153 Kearny. 

senley pre Company, 6699 San Pablo Avenue, 
aklan 


Sherwin-William Paint Company. 

Sloane, W. & J. 

Smith, ae C., Typewriter Company, 545 Market. 
Speed- E Menu Service, 693 Mission. 

Standard Oil Company. 

Stanford University Hospital, Clay and Webster. 
Sutro Baths and Skating Rink. 

Swift & Co. 


Time and Life (magazines), products of the unfair 
Donnelley firm (Chicago). 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 531 Market. 

Val Vita Food Products, Inc., Fullerton, Calif. 


Wooldridge Tractor Equipment Company, Sunny- 
vale, California. 


All non-union independent taxicabs. 


Barber Shops that do not display the shop card of 
the Journeymen Barbers’ Union are unfair. 


Beauty Shops that do not display the shop card of 

the Hairdressers and Cosmetologists’ Depart- 

ment of the Journeymen Barbers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America are unfair. 


Clea1.ing establishments that do not display the 


shop card of Retail Cleaners’ Union No. 93 are 
unfair. 


Locksmith Shops which do not display the union 


shop card of Federated Locksmiths No. 1331 
are unfair. 
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President's Reassurance 
Against "Lowering Sights" 


In the current issue of the A.F.L. Weekly News 
Service, Philip Pearl states as follows: 

“President Roosevelt’s Christmas Eve broadcast 
to the world contained a deep and sustained note of 
reassurance for those of us who had begun to wonder 
whether the United Nations were preparing to lower 
their sights on pre-announced post-war objectives. 

“Ugly stories had been circulated while the confer- 
ences at Cairo and Teheran were in progress—stories 
which told of demands for human reparations by the 
Russians, of plans to enslave German workers after 
the war, of steps which would effectively prevent a 
recurrence of war during the next. generation but 
might provoke new outbreaks of war in the following 
generation. 

Reports Had Been Disturbing 

“These reports were particularly disturbing to or- 
ganized labor. They made us wonder whether the 
Four Freedoms were being abandoned. They made 
us ponder on the validity of our oft-repeated pledges 
to the oppressed workers of the Axis nations—that we 
were fighting to free them, not to subject them to an- 
other era of forced labor under new masters. 

“It is gratifying to report that President Roosevelt 
in his address effectively dispelled these disquieting 
reports. His statement was clear and unequivocal. 
He upheld the cause of freedom not on a sentimental 
basis, but. as the only practical solution of the world’s 
ills. 

The Plans for Peace j 

“The President was no less explicit with regard to 
post-war peace plans in his report. He rejected the 
objective of a temporary peace or a twenty-year ar- 
mistice, and insisted that we must strive for lasting 
peace—even if the use of force is necessary to effec- 
tuate it. 

“Naturally, in discussing the threats to future peace, 
the President limited the scope of his remarks to 
Germany and Japan, the perennially aggressor na- 
tions. It is more than conceivable, however, that the 
plans for post-war peace now shaping up will take 
into account. actions by any nation, even those now 
allied with us in the war.” 

Pearl quoted several paragraphs from the Presi- 
dent’s Christmas Eve address as indicative of the 
“note of reassurance” which he [Pearl] mentions in 
the above article. 


W.L.B. Order to Hire Men Over 50 


The regional War Labor Board has ordered that 
25 per cent of the electricians hired by seven electri- 
cal contractors of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, be over 50 
years of age, to insure greater utilization of man- 
power. 

The International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, had requested that every third journeyman elec- 
trician employed be 50 years of age or older, but the 
Electrical Contractors’ Association of Cedar Rapids 
had refused the request. The order affects 32 journey- 
men employed by the seven firms. 
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UNION’S DANCES FOR SERVICEMEN 

The “Women’s Service Brigade” of the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers’ Union started its 
series of monthly dances for members of the armed 
forces on New Year’s Day at the New York City 
Center Casino. Under its old title of “Labor Stage 
Canteen,” the Women’s Service Brigade ran thirty- 
six successful weekly dances, at which 7200 service- 
men were entertained before the union shifted its 
cultural division headquarters from Thirty-ninth 
street. to Broadway. Members of the Brigade, in addi- 
tion to complying with the usual U.S.O. regulations 
for hostesses, have to undertake required courses in 
first aid, home nursing and nutrition, and participate 
in drill team exercises and attend monthly educa- 
tional meetings. 


LABOR CLARION 


ARGENTINE INDUSTRY SOARS 

In Argentina more than 250,000 workers have been 
drawn into industry during the war, the Co-ordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs reports. Industrial employ- 
ment now exceeds one million. Total payroll has in- 
creased from 1,123,000 pesos to 1,600,000. A peso 
equals 26.8 cents. 

a see 


Shipyards to Replace Younger Men 


The Maritime Commission has instructed ship- 
yards to prepare to replace young men in the lower 
draft ages. “It is clear,” the Commission said, “that 
starting with the first of the new year, it probably 
will be necessary to withdraw from industry young 
men of the lower draft ages and induct them into the 
armed forces.” 


Shipyards were urged to recruit more women, men 
discharged from the armed services, handicapped 
persons and merchant marine workers over the draft 
age. 

The. Maritime Commission statement followed an 
announcement by Congressman May of Kentucky 
that younger men may be called first for induction. 
Selective Service officials confined their comment 
merely to stating that such a policy was being con- 
sidered. 

As part of a nation-wide program for recruiting 
replacements, the Commission instructed shipyard 
managements to maintain complete and adequate 
personnel records concerning the draft status of all 
employees. 


Committees to Expedite 


Cases Set Up by N.W.L.B. 


To speed consideration of petitions for review of 
Regional War Labor Board decisions, W.L.B. an- 
nounced it has established two full-time tripartite 
appeals committees to make recommendations to the 
National Board. 


The W.L.B. has also placed its former temporary 
tripartite Review Committee on a permanent. basis 
to make recommendations on cases in which the 
National Board retains original jurisdiction. The 
cases will include dispute and voluntary wage ap- 
proval cases which cut across regional boundaries or 
are of such complexity and importance as to require 
action by the National Board directly. 

The board has appointed four full-time representa- 
tives of the public and a small group of part-time 
public representatives, who will act as co-chairmen 
of the two Appeals Committees and the Review 
Committee. 

The A.F.L. union representatives who will sit on 
the committees are: Fred Hewitt, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; Ray McCall, Brotherhood of 
Teamsters; and George T. Brown and G. Donal 
Louden, W.L.B. staff members and assistants to the 
board’s A. F. L. members. 
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$50,000 Offered for Plans 
On Post-War Employment 


The establishment of a series of awards totaling 
$50,000 for the best. plans to stimulate post-war em- 
ployment in the United States was announced last 
month at a luncheon in New York attended by 
prominent industrialists, labor leaders, economists and 
Government. officials. The announcement was made 
by George V. Denny, Jr., moderator of “America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air,” who will supervise the 
project. 

A board of four distinguished judges will consider 
the entries in the competition. On the board are 
Dr. Clarence Dykstra, president of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell, professor of eco- 
nomics at Columbia University; Dr. Beardsley Ruml, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
and A. F,. Whitney, president of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Entries will be judged solely on the basis of the 
practical contribution they offer to post-war employ- 
ment, and not on literary merit. A first prize of 
$25,000 in War Bonds (purchase price) will be paid 
for the best plan. There will be a second award of 
$10,000 in Bonds, and fifteen $1000 awards. 

The awards were made possible through a grant 
from the Pabst Brewing Company in celebration of 
its 100th anniversary, and are to be known as the 
Pabst Post-War Employment Awards. Judging of 
the entries is independent of the company, and all 
administrative details will be handled by the Pabst 
Post-War Employment Awards Committee of 551 
Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Completion for the awards has already opened, 
and closes February 7, 1944. Each plan must be stated 
in 2000 words or less, although entrants in the compe- 
tition are permitted to send supporting data. Manu- 
scripts must be written in English, on one side of the 
paper, and preferably by typewriter. Illegible offer- 
ings will not be considered. 
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TAVERNKEEPER PUNISHES HIMSELF 

As a result of an incident occuring in a tavern in 
Mayville, Wis., a local tavernkeeper voluntarily closed 
the place of business for a period of 3 weeks as a 
penalty, and thereafter will be considered as operat- 
ing on probation. 

eee Bea et ee 
OLDEST U. S: PENSIONER DEAD 

Mark Thrash, a negro who died recently in Chick- 
amauga, Ga., was the Government’s oldest retired 
employee. Had he lived, he would have reached his 
123rd_ birthday Christmas Day—and that’s a mat- 
ter of official record, because his age had been offi- 
cially authenticated by the Civil Service Commission. 
He was born of slave parents. During World War I, 
he had fourteen grandsons in military service. He 
outlived four wives, and married a fifth at the age 
of 107. 
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